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PREFACE 


This  paper,  written  by  Lauren  McKinsey  of  the  University 
of  Montana  Bureau  of  Government  Research,  presents  a  thoughtful 
perspective  on  the  plight  of  Montana  rural  counties.   On  the  one 
hand,  the  majority  of  rural  counties  in  the  state  are  faced  with 
a  steadily  declining  population  base,  leaving  the  remaining  resi- 
dents to  shoulder  a  heavier  tax  burden  if  a  constant  level  of 
services  is  to  be  maintained.   On  the  other  hand,  many  rural  coun- 
ties are  beginning  to  experience  a  rapid  population  increase  due 
to  coal  and  other  resource  development,  resulting  in  a  dramati- 
cally increased  demand  for  local  government  services. 

While  this  work  may  be  of  more  direct  interest  to  rural 
county  local  government  study  commissions,  Mr.  McKinsey 's  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  and  discussion  of  alternative  solutions  war- 
rant close  reading  by  all  local  government  study  commissioners. 

The  State  Commission  on  Local  Government  is  publishing  and 
distributing  this  paper  as  a  service  to  city,  town,  and  county 
local  government  study  commissioners. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Rural  county  government  is  faced  with  many  of  the  problems  which 
beset  county  government  throughout  the  nation.*   The  blurred  re- 
lationships among  legislative,  executive  and  administrative  func- 
tions in  county  boards  exist  in  both  rural  and  urban  counties. 
Costs  of  government  outrun  tax  bases  in  all  kinds  of  counties 
which  have  to  compete  with  three  or  more  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  public  finance.   At  the  same  time,  however,  the  pressures 
on  rural  area  county  government  with  stable  or  declining  popula- 
tions are  substantially  different  from  those  in  urban  areas  with 
stable  or  increasing  populations.   Planning  problems,  for  example, 
are  of  a  different  order.   Overlapping,  competing  jurisdictions 
are  less  likely  to  occur  in  rural  counties.   The  fragmentation  of 
authority  in  rural  counties  is  not  so  pronounced,  except  where 
special  service  districts  proliferate.   Problems  of  service  deliv- 
ery are  quite  different.   In  urban  areas,  the  question  of  fragmen- 
tation usually  arises  with  regard  to  the  capacity  for  efficient 
service  provision  and  expansion  of  service  delivery.   In  rural 
areas,  the  chief  problem  may  be  an  inability  to  provide  certain 
services  at  all.   In  short,  Montana's  rural  counties  may  choose 
to  raise  the  question  of  whether  they  can  continue  to  afford  the 
customary  form  of  county  government. 

Most  innovative  reforms  and  attempts  to  modernize  local  govern- 
ment along  area-wide  lines  have  focused  on  the  problems  of  urban 
sprawl.   While  these  problems  are  the  ones  facing  a  majority  of 
Americans,  most  government  jurisdictions  face  the  problem  of     ^ 
being  too  small.   On  a  per  capita  basis,  most  local  government 
jurisdictions  cannot  be  justified  in  terms  of  service  provision. 
For  jurisdictions  which  are  experiencing  population  decline, 
imaginative  solutions  have  remained  elusive. 

The  contrast  is  clearly  seen  in  Montana.   A  few  urban  areas  face 
the  problem  of  controlling  rapid  growth.   But  the  problems  of 
declining  rural  county  populations  are  not  as  visible  or  dramatic 
and  might  be  overlooked.   Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  Montana's 
counties  are  rural  and  the  phenomenon  of  "ruralization"  (popula- 
tion loss)  is  more  pronounced  than  that  of  urbanization.   The 
legislature  must  atteitpt  to  find  realistic  alternatives  in  the  case 
of  rural  area-wide  government. 

Population  and  Tax  Levels:   Service  Provision 

The  average  population  of  Montana  counties  (12,400)  ranks  the 


*In  the  United  States,  counties  have  received  a  bad  press 
since  early  in  the  20th  century.   See,  for  example,  Richard  S. 
Childs,  Ramshackle  County  Government:   The  Plague  Spot  of  Ameri- 
can Politics  (New  York:   National  Municipal  League,  1925). 
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state  48th  in  the  nation,  ahead  of  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Moreover,  the  deviation  between  urban  and  rural  counties  is 
widening.   Between  1960  and  1970,  41  of  56  counties  lost  popula- 
tion.  Of  the  28  least  populated  counties  in  1960,  only  three 
grew  in  the  following  decade.   Only  three  Montana  counties  are 
large  enough  (50,000  population)  to  satisfy  the  criteria  of  lo- 
cal government  adequacy  established  by  the  Conunittee  for  Econo- 
mic Development.^ 

This  pattern  reflects  a  trend  in  the  United  States.   More  than 
60  percent  of  the  nation's  counties  have  fewer  than  25,000 
people.   Of  the  counties  that  have  lost  population  since  1930, 
85  percent  have  fewer  than  25,000  residents;  half  of  these  are 
almost  entirely  rural. 2   According  to  one  source,  the  majority 
of  contemporary  counties  would  not  even  meet  the  lower  criteria 
of  service  provision  adequacy  (20,000  population)  established 
in  1937.3   However,  only  seven  of  Montana's  56  counties  fall 
within  this  population  category. 

Assuming  that  low  population  density  and  continuous  population 
decline  are  basic  causes  of  county  government  inadequacy,  is 
there  evidence  that  demographic  trends  will  be  reversed?   Popu- 
lation projections  reveal  that  demographic  trends  will  not 
offer  a  solution  to  the  problem.*   A  1973  population  trend 
study  of  the  Upper  Midwest  Council  projected  a  13  percent  in- 
crease in  population  (between  1970  and  1985)  for  Montana  as  a 
whole.   Urban  areas  are  expected  to  grow  by  26  percent,  rural 
nonfarm  areas  to  grow  by  11  percent,  and  farm  areas  to  decline 
by  29  percent."* 

In  parts  of  eastern  Montana,  where  most  rural  counties  are  con- 
centrated, coal  development  will  replace  problems  of  ruraliza- 
tion  with  problems  of  rapid  population  growth.   For  most  eastern 
counties,  however,  the  cycle  of  ruralization  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue.  Of  the  28  counties  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state, 
only  four  gained  population  between  1960  and  1970.   Eighteen  of 
these  28  were  among  the  least  populous  Montana  counties  in  1970, 
including  the  first  seven  smallest.   Of  the  eight  counties  ex- 
periencing a  population  loss  of  more  than  20  percent,  seven  lie 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state.   Of  these,  only  Musselshell, 
Treasure,  Rosebud,  and  Big  Horn  are  likely  to  be  affected  signi- 
ficantly by  population  growth  accompanying  coal  development. 
Other  answers  must  be  found  for  rural  county  government  in  east- 
ern Montana,  the  highline,  and  parts  of  western  Montana. 

Population  loss  is  equated  with  loss  of  tax  base.   Two  conse- 
quences follow  for  the  provision  of  governmental  service.   First, 
less  total  money  is  available  to  support  delivery  sturctures 


*It  is  only  with  respect  to  adequate  performance  of  local 
government  units  that  low  population  density  is  considered  a 
problem,  rather  than  a  blessing,  for  a  state.   Other  arguments 
can  be  made  concerning  the  advantages  of  low  population  pressures 
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whose  fixed  costs  and   capital  outlays  cannot  be  pared  back  easily 
to  fit  the  reduced  nee  "s  of  lower  population  levels.   The  board 
of  county  commissioners  has  to  hold  public  meetings  or  hearings 
regardless  of  whether  5  or  50  people  attend.   Second,  those  eco- 
nomies of  scale  which  are  inherent  in  any  service  delivery  sys- 
tem which  is  responsible  to  per  capita  needs  are  lost  when  popu- 
lation declines.   Different  service  delivery  systems  have  differ- 
ent optimum  population  levels.   The  magic  figure  of  50,000  does 
not  apply  across  the  board. 

A  study  of  differential  service  delivery  costs  for  different 
kinds  of  services  among  Montana's  counties  would  help  guide  the 
search  for  structural  solutions.   A  study  by  the  University  of 
Montana  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  provided  some 
partial  answers.   It  found  that  the  average  per  capita  county 
expenditure  for  Montana's  21  smallest  counties  exceeded  the 
state  average  by  15  percent.   But  for  police  and  correction  the 
average  was  3  percent  lower;  for  highways,  47  percent  higher; 
public  welfare,  59  percent  higher;  and  for  general  control,  75 
percent  higher.^   Low  population  thus  appears  to  be  correlated 
with  both  loss  of  economies  of  scale  and  loss  of  resources  per 
se. 


It  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude,  however,  that  rural  counties 
are  necessarily  the  first  to  be  pushed  to  the  limits  of  their 
mill  levies  or  that  county  government  cannot  be  afforded.   To-  i 
tal  property  valuation  might  not  be  affected  significantly  by    ' 
population  loss.   The  tax  base  may  support  county  government  even 
while  population  declines.   Powder  River,  for  example,  had  2,862 
people  in  1970,  a  taxable  valuation  of  over  $20  million  and  a  25 
mill  county  levy  in  1971-72.   Petroleum  County's  corresponding 
figures  were  675  population,  $2.3  million  taxable  valuation  and 
34  mills.   Prairie  County  had  1,752  people,  a  taxable  valuation 
of  $4.8  million  and  a  mill  levy  figure  of  65.^ 

Population,  taxable  valuation  and  millage  are  tied  together  by 
complex  formulas.   Between  1962  and  1971-72,  only  two  Montana 
counties,  Musselshell  and  Wibaux,  actually  declined  in  taxable 
valuation.   But  mill  levy  assessments  (for  county  purposes)  in 
these  two  counties  were  10th  and  11th  lowest  in  the  state.  "7   So, 
even  where  taxable  valuations  decline,  per  capita  tax  bills  do 
not  necessarily  skyrocket.   While  the  increase  in  taxable  val- 
uation in  the  rural  counties  has  been  less  than  in  urban  coun- 
ties, no  definitive  conclusions  can  be  drawn.   For  some  rural 
counties,  tax  bases  were  too  low  to  support  governmental  ser- 
vices to  begin  with.   For  others,  even  some  economic  stagna- 
tion and  tax  loss  may  not  affect  immediately  the  ability  to 
provide  services. 

Population  size,  density  and  change,  even  taken  together  with 
total  and  per  capita  taxation  and  spending  figures,  cannot 
reveal  the  entire  picture.   Commitment  to  a  particular  county 
function  at  a  particular  level  of  spending  gives  an  inadequate 
indication  of  whether  the  function  is  being  performed  adequately 
or  not.   High  expenditures  could  disguise  duplication  and  waste. 
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Low  expenditures  might  reflect  the  efficiency  of  certain  admini- 
strators.  Service  delivery  that  is  unacceptable  by  one  county's 
standards  might  be  consistent  with  the  expectations  of  residents 
in  a  neighboring  county.   We  must  remember  that  local  government 
performance  is  measured  by  individual  communities  as  well  as  by 
the  canons  of  public  administration.   With  this  in  mind,  it  is 
still  safe  to  conclude,  based  on  the  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness and  Economic  Research,  that  Montana's  rural  counties  spend 
more  for  service  delivery,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  than  urban 
counties  and  that  many  of  these  rural  counties  are  increasingly 
unable  to  afford  present  levels  of  service  provision. 


Structural  Proliferation 


As  already  noted,  insuf f iecient  population  size  and  inadequate 
population  density  make  it  difficult  for  counties  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  traditional  services  at  low  cost.   The  problems 
of  smallness  are  also  reflected  in  the  operation  of  the  govern- 
mental structure  itself.   Most  county  governments  in  Montana 
have  remained  locked  into  the  traditional  mold  of  the  long  list 
of  elected  county  officials.   This  form  requires  election  of  up 
to  a  dozen  or  more  public  officials  charged  with  different  as- 
pects of  the  administration  of  the  county.   For  the  reasons  dis- 
cussed below,  rural  counties  can  be  shown  to  be  the  least  able 
to  afford  the  inefficiencies  that  accompany  this  particular 
structure. 

Roscoe  Martin,  in  his  minor  classic.  Grass  Roots^,  constructed 
a  critical  physiology  of  rural  government  in  the  United  States. 
Studies  of  rural  government  reform  in  the  two  decades  since 
have  often  reiterated,  embellished,  or  expanded  upon  his  obser- 
vations.  The  following  discussion  is  based  on  these  points. 
While  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  place  Montana's  rural  county 
governments  squarely  within  the  pattern,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  certain  similarities. 

Essentially,  the  problems  of  inadequacy  are  not  directed  at 
rural  or  rural  county  government  per  se.   "Little"  government 
is  the  key.   Typically,  rural  counties  have  the  same  exhaus- 
tive set  of  governmental  officials  as  larger  than  urban  coun- 
ties performing  more  functions  and  possessing  a  realistic  tax 
base.   They  are  little  governments  posing  as  big  ones.   Mont- 
ana's rural  county  goverii'ments  are  little  governments  and  as 
such  appropriately  fit  into  aspects  of  Martin's  framework. 

Little  government  has  the  following  components: 

(1)  Part-time  nature.   Officials  are  often  required  to  be 
elected  to  perform  functions  that  are  intermittent  in  nature. 
Even  when  not  expressly  required  to  do  so,  many  counties  retain 
the  long  list  of  elected  officials  who  have  little  to  do. 

(2)  Amateur  status.   The  intermittent  nature  of  functions. 
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requiring  only  part-time  activity,  draws  amateurs  into  the  ad- 
ministrative system.  Roral  counties  can  hardly  afford  to  fill 
certain  positions  at  all,  let  alone  fill  them  with  profession- 
als. 

(3)  Personal  overtones.   Access  to  officials  is  informal, 
often  providing  favoritism  to  certain  elements  of  the  communi- 
ty.  This  helps  explain  why  the  persons  in  power  are  joined  by 
certain  groups  in  the  community  in  support  of  the  system's  re- 
tention. 

(4)  Proprietary  aspects.   The  impersonal  and  part-time 
nature  of  government  tends  to  blur  distinctions  between  public 
and  private  business.   A  private  law  practice,  for  example, 
may  be  subsidized  in  the  county  courthouse.   Public  fees  may 
become  the  private  payment  of  certain  officials. 

(5)  Anachronistic  structures.   Rural  area  governments  are 
more  likely  to  retain  vestiges  of  government  from  another  era 
which  no  longer  have  functional  utility.   The  position  of  toll- 
collector  at  a  ferry  may  be  retained  after  a  bridge  has  replaced 
the  ferry,  because  someone  has  a  continuing  need  for  a  job.^ 

Whether  this  caricature  may  be  applied  fairly  to  Montana's  rural 
counties  would  require  a  comprehensive  study  beyond  this  paper's 
scope.   With  the  exception  of  Petroleum  County,  Montana's  rural 
counties  have  retained  the  traditional  elected  official  form 
with  typical  county  courthouse  occupants.   On  its  face,  the 
structure  of  rural  county  government  in  Montana  is  susceptible 
to  Martin's  criticisms.   In  some  instances,  rural  counties  have 
combined  offices  and  functions  where  duties  are  complementary, 
but  the  practice  has  not  been  widespread. 

An  important  point  should  be  noted  before  moving  on  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  opportunities  which  rural  counties  in  Montana 
now  have  to  change  this  situation.   Martin's  physiology  of 
little  government  does  not  take  into  account  certain  values  in 
smallness.   Easy  access  to  citizen  administrators  may  be  a 
highly  valued  principle  of  democracy  in  some  counties.   Rejec- 
tion of  impersonalized  bureaucratic  structures  may  account  for 
continued  support  of  what  seem  to  be  inefficient  mechanisms. 
In  small,  rural  government  the  Jacksonian  vision  of  direct 
popular  participation  in  the  activities  of  government  may  still 
be  viable.   Criticisms  of  county  government  often  come  from  the 
outside;  people  in  the  county  may  be  quite  satisfied  with  struc- 
tures which  do  not  fit  the  canons  of  modern  public  administra- 
tion.  The  opportunity  should  be  provided,  however,  for  those 
county  residents  to  see  clearly  the  entire  ledger  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages  accompanying  changes  in  form. 


County-County  Consolidation 
The  rigidity  of  county  boundaries  in  the  United  States  has  been 
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almost  as  remarkable  as  that  of  state  boundaries.   The  opportun- 
ity for  reduction  in  the  number  of  counties  has  existed  in  many 
states  but  has  almost  never  been  taken.   The  number  of  counties 
in  the  United  State  has  remained  at  over  3,000  for  half  a  cen- 
tury.  Of  these,  2,700  lying  outside  of  metropolitan  areas 
should  be  reduced  to  no  more  than  500,  according  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development. 10   What  are  the  prospects  for  re- 
ducing Montana's  counties  to  the  optimum  number  of  which  the 
C.E.D.  formula  would  envisage? 

The  1975  legislature  had  two  sets  of  problems  (with  respect  to 
the  merger  of  two  or  more  counties)  in  fulfilling  the  direc- 
tives of  Article  XI.   One  set  involved  the  territorial  config- 
uration of  altered  county  jurisdictions  and  the  procedures  in- 
volved in  such  alterations.   The  second  concerned,  the  optional 
forms  of  county  government  that  should  be  available  to  counties 
which  merge.   There  previously  was  no  statutory  form  of  consoli- 
dated county  government  similar  to  city-county  consolidation. 
The  1975  legislature  provided  no  explicit  governmental  form  for 
consolidated  counties,  but  authorized  such  an  arrangement  to 
operate  under  one  of  four  optional  forms  or  a  charter  form. 

The  constitution,  in  Section  2,  provides  that: 

No  county  boundary  may  be  changed  or  county  seat  trans- 
ferred until  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on 
the  question  in  each  county  affected. 

According  to  one  interpretation,  this  change  from  the  old  consti- 
tution should  make  easier  the  possibility  of  county  merger.   The 
language  of  the  old  constitution  seemed  to  imply  that  a  majority 
of  "duly  qualified  electors"  in  each  county  had  to  approve  an 
abandonment,  abolition  or  consolidation  regardless  of  the  fact 
of  a  majority  actually  voting. H   If  this  interpretation  was  prev- 
alent,  it  seems  likely  that  counties  contemplating  a  merger 
would  have  been  discouraged  by  the  strict  requirement.   Whether 
this  was  the  case  probably  cannot  be  known.   The  greater  simpli- 
city and  clarity  in  the  new  constitution,  however,  should  be  an 
encouragement  to  some  rural  counties  considering  merger. 

The  question  of  statutory  implementation  of  Section  2  was  no 
problem  for  the  1975  legislature.   Consolidation  of  two  or  more 
contiguous  counties  was  authorized. 12   County  study  commissions 
that  conduct  a  cooperative  review  can  submit  a  county  consoli- 
dation to  their  electorates  during  the  voter  review  process. 
The  proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  consolidation  plan,  and 
for  adoption,  the  proposal  requires  a  "simple  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  on  the  questions  in  each  affected  county... "1^ 

Now  that  Montana  Legislature  has  authorized  county  consolida- 
tion, the  question  of  its  probable  adoption  in  the  state  is 
another  matter.   For  the  nation  as  a  whole  the  record  of  county 
mergers  is  not  encouraging.   While  a  larger  proportion  of  city- 
county  mergers  has  been  defeated  by  the  voters,  county-county 
consolidation  has  seldom  even  been  attempted.   Not  counting  the 
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merger  of  unorganized  with  organized  counties  in  South  Dakota, 
only  three  examples  of  ■''^oluntary  county-county  consolidation 
since  1900  have  been  documented,  including  present  day  Falton 
County  in  Georgia,  containing  Atlanta.   No  examples  of  merging 
strictly  rural  county  units  have  been  found. 1^ 

The  absence  of  examples  of  rural  county  consolidation  raises 
the  question  of  the  utility  of  such  mergers.   Two  major  points 
to  consider  are: 

(1)  the  economics  of  scale  produced  by  consolidation  may 
not  significantly  reduce  the  per  capita  costs  of  county  govern- 
ment; and 

(2)  the  economic  gains  of  merger  may  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  traditional  local  government  structures  to  county 
residents. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  before-and  after 
costs  of  governments  involved  in  city-county  consolidation.   For 
two  reasons  the  situations  cannot  be  easily  compared.   In  the 
first  place,  costs  of  government  rise  regardless  of  change  in 
government  form:   there  is  little  basis  for  judging  the  costs, 
for  example,  of  government  in  the  area  if  consolidation  had  not 
occurred.   Second,  in  urban  areas  the  purpose  of  consolidation 
is  not  necessarily  to  cut  the  total  cost  of  government,  but  to 
promote  economy  and  efficiency  so  that  service  delivery  can  be 
expanded.   In  rural  areas,  the  purpose  of  consolidation  may  be 
to  cut  costs  simply  in  order  to  continue  to  provide  governmental 
service  at  all.   Only  a  handful  of  studies  have  focused  on  this 
more  narrow  concern. 

A  study  of  possible  county  consolidation  in  Washington  found 
that  county  merger  could  bring  savings  of  approximately  4-5 
percent  on  basic  county  functions,  including  county  facilities, 
commissioners,  sheriff,  roads,  and  equipment  and  finance  among 
the  most  important. 15   This  is  not  a  significant  amount  to  be- 
gin with,  and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  particular  lay- 
out of  the  counties  involved  was  conducive  to  consolidation 
since  the  major  towns  lay  across  their  common  county  border. 
No  comparable  case  exists  in  Montana. 

A  study  more  applicable  to  Montana's  situation  was  conducted  in 
South  Dakota  in  1960.   Two  of  that  state's  smallest  counties, 
both  in  size  and  population,  were  singled  out  for  examination. 
Both  were  primarily  agricultural  regions  containing  two  and 
three  small  towns,  respectively.   Tax  burdens  were  heavy  and 
population  loss  was  continuing.   A  summarization  of  the  study 
reported  that: 

. . .major  cost  savings  could  be  attained  through  consol- 
idation in  administrative  offices.   ...there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  consolidation  would  result  in  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  of  both  Buffalo  and  Jerauld  Coun- 
ties.16 
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The  problem  with  consolidation  of  most  of  Montana's  rural  coun- 
ties lies  in  their  fairly  large  size  to  begin  with.   Only  Wibaux 
County  in  Eastern  Montana  is  smaller  than  the  proposed  consoli- 
dation of  Buffalo  and  Jerauld  Counties.   Their  territorial  size 
is  sufficient.   The  problem  is  in  density;  too  few  people  live 
in  each  county  to  support  either  a  varied  or  intensive  level  of 
county  services.   The  density  of  eastern  Montana's  rural  coun- 
ties is  about  2  persons  per  mile,  one  of  the  nation's  lowest. 
Consolidation  of  these  rural  counties  would  do  little  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  density.*   If  county  government  costs  are  related 
to  density,  rather  than  absolute  population  size,  then  consoli- 
dation is  a  marginal  solution  for  rural  countiesl^  unless  they 
can  merge  with  neighboring,  more  urban,  counties.   The  latter 
type  of  merger,  however,  is  likely  to  raise  fears  among  resi- 
dents of  the  less  populated  county  that  the  merged  structure 
will  not  be  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Some  service  provision  is  quite  obviously  a  function  of  density. 
Roads  and  road  maintenance,  for  example,  are  likely  to  be  nearly 
as  costly  in  a  multi-county  unit.   Rural  fire  districts  cannot 
be  expected  to  efficiently  serve  larger  areas.   A  central  gar- 
bage pit  for  a  multi-county  area  would  not  necessarily  be  prac- 
tical.  Those  services  depending  heavily  on  a  pattern  of  distri- 
bution tied  to  transportation  costs  will  not  come  much  cheaper 
in  a  multi-county  unit.   The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
believes  that  certain  of  these  difficulties  might  be  overcome: 

Various  studies  have  shown  that  counties  could 
operate  more  effectively  if  they  were  consolidated  to 
contain  at  least  50,000  residents.   However,  if  popu- 
lation were  the  only  criterion  used  for  enlarging 
counties,  inhabitants  of  some  sparsely  settled  sec- 
tions would  be  quite  distant  from  their  county  seats. 
In  such  "wide-open"  areas,  new  boundaries  might  be 
drawn  to  enable  residents  to  reach  their  county  seats 
by  automobile  within  an  hour,  or  two  hours  at  the 
most.   This  would  permit  adequate  accessibility  and 
result  in  consolidations  of  numerous  small  counties, 
even  though  total  population  of  the  new  units  might 
be  less  than  50,000.18 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  services  may  be  more  efficiently 
provided  on  a  larger  scale.   Central  purchasing  and  accounting 
procedures  are  the  most  common  examples  of  savings.   Some  func- 
tions, such  as  property  assessment,  are  presently  at  the  state 
level  in  Montana.   But  in  neither  of  these  instances  would  it 
be  necessary  to  formally  consolidate  two  or  more  counties. 
This  decision  would  have  to  reflect  savings  in  the  institution- 
al overhead  of  county  government  in  eliminating  one  set  of  of- 
ficials.  Even  here,  the  opportunity  of  counties  to  cooperate 


*One  exception  may  be  in  coal  areas  where  consolidation  now 
might  help  anticipate  the  problems  of  growing  population  density. 
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in  the  sharing  of  one  or  more  officials  may  preclude  the  need 
for  full-scale  consolit  ation. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  preceding  section,  it  is  clear  that 
Montana  county  government  is  characterized  by  too  many  officials 
in  relation  to  what  needs  to  be  done.   Consolidation  would  re- 
sult in  one  set  of  officials  who  could  still  easily  handle  the 
business  of  two,  and  perhaps  more,  counties.   Full-time  posi- 
tions might  attract  a  more  professional  set  of  administrators. 
Costs  might  be  reduced  while  simultaneously  improving  service 
delivery.   Where  the  costs  of  actually  running  the  county  court- 
house are  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  county  government, 
consolidation  may  be  a  realistic  alternative. 

People  will  then  have  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  the 
cost  benefits  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  losing  touch  with 
traditional  county  government  structures.   The  informality  of, 
and  easy  access  to,  county  officials  is  a  positive  value  in 
parts  of  rural  America.   Montana  would  be  an  unlikely  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.   Loss  of  the  county  courthouse  as  a  symbol 
of  the  locality  may  be  unacceptable  for  some  residents.   This 
is  not  a  decision  that  will  be  forced  on  the  residents,  but 
they  eventually  will  have  to  order  their  own  priorities.   Iron- 
ically, perhaps  a  Columbia  Research  Institute  Study  concluded 
that  the  greatest  savings  in  county  consolidation  (32  percent) 
would  occur  in  the  activities  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 19 
It  is  the  county  board  which  perhaps  best  symbolizes  the 
"friends  and  neighbors"  aspect  of  traditional  rural  county  gov-      V 
ernment. 20 

County  residents  might  be  more  responsive  if  some  kind  of  fed- 
erated structure  can  be  worked  out.   City-county  consolidations 
in  the  nation  indicate  that  success  may  depend  upon  a  transi- 
tion in  which  the  officials  from  each  unit  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  office.   The  officials  from  one  county  might  become  the 
chief  deputies  of  their  counterparts;  half  of  the  set  of  offic- 
ials from  each  unit  could  be  designated  the  elected  office- 
holders.  The  abandoned  county  courthouse  could  be  kept  open  for 
certain  administrative  purposes  and  to  provide  some  symbol  of 
continuity  for  that  area's  residents.   This  quota  principle  may 
be  important  to  promoting  acceptance  of  consolidation,  but  it 
must  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  defeating  the  original  pur- 
pose of  simplification. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  rural  counties  will  eventually  attempt 
to  simplify  government  structure  in  one  of  two  more  familiar 
ways.   Offices  within  a  county  may  be  merged,  or  functions  can 
be  shared  between  or  among  counties  without  a  formal  territorial 
consolidation.   The  fact  that  rural  counties  in  the  past  have 
not  adopted  the  streamlined  county  manager  form  of  government 
suggests  that  a  radical  solution  such  as  county-county  consoli- 
dation is  still  far  afield.   It  might  be  more  realistic  to  en- 
courage counties  to  first  share  some  functions  with  the  idea  of 
building  a  consensual  base  for  a  full  merger  later. 
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Nothing  prevents  counties  from  cooperating  in  the  joint  perform- 
ance of  functions.   The  new  constitution  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tion facilitates  cooperation.   The  1975  legislature  authorized 
cooperating  county  study  commissions  during  the  voter  review 
process  to  recommend  one  or  many  service  consolidations  or  trans- 
fers.  Each  proposed  service  consolidation  or  transfer  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  separate  plan  detailing  how  the  arrangement  will 
be  implemented,  and  a  simple  majority  of  those  voting  on  the 
question  is  required  for  adoption  of  any  plan. 21 

Conclusion 


The  1975  legislature,  therefore,  made  four  optional  forms  of 
government  available  to  merged  counties.   And,  the  legislature 
decided  to  facilitate  multi-county  consolidation  for  rural 
areas  by  authorizing  such  a  proposal  during  the  review  process, 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  either  that  it  will  actu- 
ally occur  frequently  or  that  it  will  solve  the  problem  of  gov- 
ernmental cost.   The  state  legislature  also  authorized  recom- 
mendations of  partial  consolidations,  that  is,  of  both  struc- 
tures and  functions,  within  and  between  counties. 

Finally,  the  state  legislature  considered  the  question  of  county 
merger  in  light  of  the  constitutional  issue  of  self-government 
charters.   As  earlier  noted,  county-county  consolidation  may  be 
acceptable  only  if  the  local  officials  and  citizens  are  allowed 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  transition.   The  state  legisla- 
ture provided  that  cooperating  county  study  commissions  can 
write  their  own  charters.   It  may  be  the  only  way  that  counties 
would  even  consider  the  idea.   This  approach  allows  the  compli- 
cated relationships  between  forms,  powers  and  county  merger  to 
be  faced  and  resolved  in  a  flexible  and  open  manner. 
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